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THIS WEEK: | illustrations are taken, in which the striking 

Charles | and the Banqueting House .. ... 219 | resemblance to ae Seen om is 
th of Dr. Nicholas Sander .. ... ... ... .... 223 pronounced to afford certain evidence of con- 
Poems and Letters ... ... .. ... ... 232 nexion. Still more interesting is a presump- 


‘tion of Bushman resemblances, with all that 
| this may imply concerning the centrality in 
NOzES AND QUERIES is published every | respect of culture of the heart of the Sahara. 


i 0, High Street, High Wycombe, | : ; 
308). Subscrip- | E imagine that none of our readers 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including | has seen with great satisfaction the 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth letters of Mr. Geoffrey Scott in The Times of 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, Sept. 17 and Sept. 20, explaining what it 
without binding cases) should be sent to the j, exactly in the way of Boswelliana which 
Manager. The London Offiice is at 22, Essex |}, recently been acquired by Colonel Ralph 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where |“ laid 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | sham, and is now laid up in his collection 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be | at New York: nothing less that the contents 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters of that ‘‘ ebony cabinet ’’ in which Boswell 
for the Editor to the London Office. kept all his papers of greatest value. Pre- 
served for some generations at Auchinleck, the 
~ | : cabinet and the papers within it passed even- 

tually by will and normal inheritance to 
Memora sisi Lord Talbot de Malahide, Boswell’s great- 


a ; great-grandson, from whose hands the papers 
(HE new number of Antiquity—the third— have come into Colonel Isham’s, and his pos- 
will by no means disappoint its friends. | session of them must be accounted fortunate 
It contains one article of more than merely | foy all students of Johnson and his times. 
archeological scope which should attract | Mr, Geoffrey Scott has been given oppor- 
attention: Mr. R. G. Collingwood’s penetrat- | tunity to examine them. They comprise a 
ing and energetic criticism of the theory of | rich variety of new material—a poem by 
historical cycles put forward by Dr. Oswald | Goldsmith is instanced—and ““ an intensely 
Spengler in his ‘ Untergang des Atend- | vivid description’”’ of Voltaire written by 
iandes.’ Mr. Collingwood has no difficulty | Boswell while he was staying at Ferney. 
in riddling out of all credibility, if it ever | This treasure is to be prepared for publica- 
had any, the theory that there are recurrent | tion at once, and out of consideration for the 
cycles of human history homologous with one expectation it has aroused, by instalments. 
another to the minute strictness withwhich the | ]T is now authoritatively confirmed, the cor- 
structure of a whale is homologous with that of respondent of The Times at Rome informs 
an elephant; or in showing both that the | his paper, that Cardinal Louis Billot, a 
theory is not essentially new, and that the ear- | French Jesuit who received the Red Hat from 
lier like theories of great thinkers go beyond Pope Pius X in 1911, has surrendered this 
Dr. Spengler’s in profundity. Other | into the Pope’s hands and has retired to a 
are ‘Prehistoric Agriculture in Britain,’ illus- | convent at Rocca di Papa. The Cardinal, 
trated with notable examples of air-photo- | who is in his 82nd year, has been desiring to 
graphy (Mr. E. Cecil Curwen); ‘ The Devel-| take this step for some time, but withheld 
opment and Antiquity of the Scottish | from doing so by pressure from authority. 
Brochs’ (Mr. Alexander O. Curle) ; ‘ Prehis- | The resignation of a Cardinal is an unusual 
toric Galilee’ (Mr. F. Turville Petre); and | event; and the last such occurrence was the 
‘Explorations in the Northern Fayum’ resignation, nearly a century ago, of Cardinal 
(Miss G. Caton-Thompson). The Review | Odescalchi, Vicar-General of Pope Leo XII. 
associates itself with the appeal for support L¥¢ ANTHROPY, or any _ connection 
of the excavations at Ur of the Chaldees. between man and beast suggesting witch- 
Among minor articles, one of especial interest craft, has always a weird fascination. The 
13 on the rock-paintings at In Ezzan in the Morning Post of Sept. 21 prints from the pen 
Central Sahara. This is a spot now almost | of Mr. L. K. Robinson, member of the Legis- 
inaccessible. The cave of the paintings has | lative Assembly for the Victoria District in 
been exposed to view by a fall of cliff. Quo- | the Parliament of South Rhodesia, a curious 
tation is made from a description by M. | story of this sort. A certain native, member 
Abbé Breuil in the current number of of a compound with which Mr. Robinson was 
L’ Anthropologie, whence the remarkable; well acquainted, had a wife who was 
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accounted a witch. Much quarrelling and 
disturbance having made life in the compound 
untearable, the witch was to summon a hyena 
to frighten the culprits. No hyena had been 
seen in the neighbourhood; but, in response 
to the witch’s spells, certainly its terrible 
and inimitable laugh was heard in the dark- 
ness of the night for which it was announced, 
and the unruly compound was quelled into 
order, This happened in 1909 or 1910. 
About three years later, at a ranch which Mr. 
Robinson was starting, the same native and 
his witch-wife turned up. Again there was 
quarrelling, and the same remedy was 
resorted to. This time Mr. Robinson—not 


entirely convinced that a hyena had in truth | 


appeared on the former occasion—had a trap- 
gun set. No hyena had been seen on the 
ranch or in its neighbourhood before; but, 
on the morning after the witch’s call had been 
given, a large spotted hyena was found lying 
dead under the trap-gun. And no hyena has 
been seen in the neighbourhood since. This 
does not, of course, exclude the possibility of 
the creature having been attracted by some 
natural means; even so those means are 
beyond the present knowledge of the civilised 
western man, and so decidedly mysterious. 


THE leading article, ‘ Ils ne passeront pas,’ 
with which on Sept. 20 the Morning Post 
dealt with the inauguration of the Great 
War memorial on the heights of Douaumont, 
contains a fine mot worth preserving (we wish 
it had been given us in French). The lines at 
Verdun when the German offensive began 
were held mainly by Territorials. One of 
their officers remarked just as the attack was 
at its height, ‘‘ The Germans thought my 
territorials would run away. They didn’t 
realise that they were too old to run.’’ 


Att who are interested in Romany have 

noted the death of Phoebe Hedges, ‘‘ the 
Queen of the Essex Gipsies,’’ at the age of 
84. She was buried last Monday at Hat- 
field Peverel, near Chelmsford, hundreds of 
gipsies from all over the country attending 
the funeral, and most of her sixty grand- 
children among the mourners. Her kody 
had lain in state in an open coffin during the 
week-end, surrounded by banks of flowers, 
visited by a constant procession of people, in- 
cluding three ‘‘ pearly kings.” The Morning 
Post’s correspondent says that this was 
according to the Brittany custom. 


WE noted with great interest, in the Man- 
chester Guardian of Sept. 20, an 
account of how the villagers of Middleton, 


near Matlock, are erecting their own parish 
hall. The vicar, the Rev. J. R. Cottle, has 
gathered round him a band of parishioners 
whose ages range from eight to eighty-three, 
and all are giving spare-time service to the 
building. Every week evening the vicar may 
be seen carrying bricks or mortar in a bucket 
for the bricklayers, or helping one of the car- 
penters to saw planks. The building has a 
concrete floor, with corrugated sides and roofs, 
brick foundations, and partition walls. It is 
to accommodate 500 people, and is more than 
half-way tocompletion. The vicar states that 
the villagers aim to erect the building with- 
out any cost other than that of the raw 
material, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From 


The Britifh Journal. 
Satunpay, September 23, 1727. 
Lonpon. 


We are affured, that the Town will be 
obliy’d with Four new Plays this Winter; 
Polyxena, written by Mr. Smith; the Pro- 
vok’d Husband, by the late Sir John Van- 
brug; Love in feveral Masks, by Mr. Field- 
ing; and a Comedy of Shakesfpear’s, never 
yet publifhed. All of them will be acted 
at the Theatre in Drury Lane. ; 

Their Majefty’s Coronation is put off till 
the 11th of October, on account of the Spring 
Tide, which will happen on the 4th. 

The Commiffioners of the Navy thivped of 
on Saturday laft 105 Tons of Naval Stores 
for Jamaica, for the ufe of Admiral Hofter’s 
Squadron. 

Mrs. Howard, and Mrs. Neale, two of her 
Majefty’s Bedchamber Women, are to walk 
in the Proceffion at the Coronation. 


They write from Yarmouth, in New Fng- 
land, that there died there Mr. Zechariah 
Paddezk, in a very advane’d Age. He was 
marry’d in the Year 1659 to one Mrs. Deborah 
Sears, who lived together almoft 68 Years; 
and that they had a numerous Offspring; fo 
that he hath left behind him of his own 
Pofterity 48 Grand-Children, and 38 Great 
Grand-Children, and of this latter fort no leis 
than 30 defcended from his fecond Son: The 
old Gentleman, his Wife, one of his Sons and 
his Wife, lived for a confiderable time in a 
Houfe by themfelves, without any other Per- 
fon; when their Age, if computed together, 
amounted to above Three hundred Years. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 
(See clii. 117, 173, 210, 247, 282, 299, 
320, 336; cliii. 201). 

HA? some of those who have written on the 

subject of the King’s execution exam- 
ined Herbert’s original manuscript of 
‘Threnodia Carolina,’ it 1s improbable that 
they would have made the conjectures they 
did as to the position at which the King 
passed from the Banqueting House to the 
scaffold. Some suggested that he went out 
through an opening broken in a_ blank 
window of the middle row, namely the row 
on the Banqueting Hall floor, on the west, 
or Whitehall Street side of the House. H. 
D. Wheatley named the centre window in 
this row, as most probably that through 
which the King passed, and described it as 
having been a blank window. 

W. J. Loftie also suggests that it was a 
middle row blank window, ‘ Whitehall,’ pp. 
56, 57 (1895), the supposition being, that a 
passage having been made through a built- 
up window explained both the broken wall 
and the window, through which the King 
was said to have passed by writers of the 
seventeenth century. Loftie further adds 
that all windows on the Hall floor, except 
perhaps the centre window on the river side, 
were then blank. 

Canon E. Sheppard, in his ‘Old Royal 
Palace of Whitehall,’ p. 194 (1902), also 
states that at that period all windows on the 
western front of the House were biank. 

Wyatt Papworth conjectured that a pas- 
sage was broken in the south, or Westmin- 
ster, end of the Banqueting Hall in order 
to bring the King into the building, and 
that he then passed out through the centre 
window on the western front (3 S. iv., 195). 

At an earlier date Thomas Pennant 
indicated, in ‘Some Account of London’ 
(1790), that the breaking through was in the 
north end wall of the Banqueting Hall itself, 
and refers to Herbert as his authority for 
the broken wall, viz, to the published 
volume of ‘Threnodia Carolina,’ of 1702, 
which was printed from Herbert’s revised 
manuscript, although this manuscript and 


a passage broken through the wall,’ with- 
out indicating where this wall was situated. 

Sir Reginald Palgrave adopted Pennant’s 
view concerning the position of the broken 
wall, and mentioned Pennant as his auth- 
ority, Zhe Times (17 May, 1890). A belief, 
which naturally followed the acceptance of 
what Pennant alleged (namely, that an 


opening was broken in the north wall of the 
Hall itself, to provide an exit for the King), 
was, that no open doors at all existed in the 
north end wall of the Hall, at the floor 
level, prior to the King’s execution. 

The altove beliefs and statements, none of 
which is correct, will suffice to show the 
diversity of opinions that have been held by 
writers on this subject for many years past. 

As Inigo Jones constructed the Banqueting 
House, which was completed in 1622, there 
were five open doors on the Hall floor, and 
three rows of windows on each side of the 
House, namely on the west, or St. James’s 
Park side, and on the east or river side. 
The middle rows of windows on the east and 
west sides containing between them four- 
teen windows, seven on each side, were those 
of the Banqueting Hall floor, and the top 
rows on each side, also containing fourteen 
windows, were at the level of the high side 
galleries in the Hall. All these twenty- 
eight windows in the middle and top rows 
were glazed, at the completion of the 
building in 1622. 

The windows in the lowest, or ground floor 
rows, were also open, and were protected by 
bars when the Banqueting House was built. 
Whether they were glazed at first is uncer- 
tain, although some of them must have been 
glazed in early times, as in the reign of 
Charles II., this lower floor was used for 
housing the Palace guards, and also con- 
tained official quarters and cellars. In 
succeeding years the windows of the lowest 
row on the western front varied as to their 
condition, being sometimes built up and 
sometimes open, wholly or in part. 

The windows of these lowest, or ground 
floor rows, are now glazed, but occupying 
two of the seven recesses in the row on the 
east, or river side of the House, are two small 
doors, in line with the windows, and having 
glazed tops. One of these doors is in the 
centre recess of this east side, where a door 
was also situated in early times. 

I submitted certain particulars which are 
in the State Papers at the Record Office, 
concerning the doors and windows in the 


its printed copy only state that ‘‘ there was 


Banqueting House after it was completed, 
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of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 


and he stated that these details are con-. 


clusive evidence that the condition of the 


doors and windows of the Banqueting Hall, | 
and the windows on the lower or ground | 


floor, were as I have described them atove, 
at the period mentioned, namely, the doors 


and windows in the Hall, and the windows | 
on the lower floor were open, and all win-| 


dows on both sides of the Hall, as distinct 
from those of the lower floor, were glazed. 
There were, therefore, five open doors on 
the Banqueting Hall floor, and twenty-eight 
glazed windows in the side walls of the Halli 
prior to the death of Charles I., and in that 


condition these windows all remained until | 
after the conversion of the Hall into a chapel | 
There was also in the Banqueting | 


in 1724. 
Hall, as Inigo Jones built it, the large 


glazed window at the south or Westminster, 


end, high in the wall above the level of 
galleries, where it still is. 


It might be of interest to refer here briefly 
to Hollar’s well-known view of the Banquet- | 


ing House, which shows the west front and 


north end of the building, and also the Hol- 
The view is described as of date. 


bein Gate. 


circa 1640. It was engraved by J. Cook, 


and published in 1809, and has often been 
reproduced in works referring to the Ban- 
The original drawing, in 
pen-and-ink, is in the Pepys Library, at. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, where by the 
kindness of Mr. Morshead, the Librarian, | 
I was enabled to inspect it, and have it. 
In this original view, panes’ 
_the drawings and engravings of contem- 


queting House. 


photographed. 
are seen, carefully and distinctly drawn, 
in the upper and middle rows of windows 
in the west wall of the Hall. 

Three of the five open doors which were 


on the Banqueting Hall floor before the 
King’s death, were at the north or Charing 
The central, or 
largest north door was that by which the 
public entered the Hall, as they do at the 
Of the two smaller north! 
end doors, that nearest the river side is) 
now the entrance to the ‘ Wolseley’ room, | 
and that on the Whitehall Street side of the | 


Cross end of the room. 


present time. 


central north door is, at present, and thas 
been for more than one hundred and thirty 
years, the entrance to a cupboard, which is 
in the doorway passage in the wall, and is 
built up at the back. 

The two remaining doors in the Hall were 
at the south end, opposite to, and similar 
in size to the two smaller doors at the north 


to a distinguished architect, late President’ 


' dows in the Hall. 


end. These south doors remained open 
until the fire of 1698 destroyed Whitehall 
Palace and seriously damaged the south wall 
of the Banqueting House. After this, the 
two south doors were closed, as they now 
are, although their frames and frontispieces, 
similar to those of the north doors, are in 
their old positions. The large open central 
door which is now at the south end of the 
Banqueting Hall and leads into the Royal 
United Service Institution, is of compar- 
atively modern construction. 

At the time of the King’s execution there 
was a building, in the nature of an annexe, 
attached to the north wall of the Banqueting 
House. It was narrow in depth from north 
to south, but extended almost from side to 
side of the House. This annexe contained 
the stairs by which the north end of the 
Banqueting Hall floor was reached, and also 
the higher stairs, leading to the galleries 
above, at the level of the upper rows of win- 
In the annexe were the 
landings on to which opened the north end 
doors of the Hall, and the doors in the north 
gallery at the higher level. The annexe 
had a sloped roof, at a lower level than the 
roof of the Banqueting House, and was con- 
nected with the Palace buildings near it. 
Its narrow west wall faced what is now the 
open street of Whitehall, where in Stuart 
times was a wide space or court, through 
which passed the public way between Charing 
Cross and Westminster. 

The west wall of this annexe was close 
to, but not quite abreast of the western front 
of the Banqueting House, as is shown in 


porary artists, and in this west wall there 
were, at the time of Charles I., two windows, 
one above the other, the larger and lower 
teing on the first floor, and the smaller on 
the higher or gallery level. Through the 
lower of these annexe windows it has been 
stated by some, the King passed out to his 
execution. The lower margin of this win- 
dow was at a few feet higher level than the 
floor of the Banqueting Hall, and also higher 
than the landing within the annexe, to which 
this window gave light, and on to which 
the door in the north end of the Hall, 
through which the King passed on his way 
to the scaffold, opened. 

That the lower of these windows in the 
west wall of the annexe was the window 
through which the King passed to his death 
was the opinion of George Vertue the well- 
known engraver and antiquary of the early 
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eighteenth century. On a copy of Teras-| artist’s view of the east or river side, of 
son’s engraving of the west front of the, 1795, shows the corresponding two windows 
Banqueting House, dated 1713, which is) of that side, south of the central window, 
preserved in the Library of the Society of | as also built up, as were the two windows 
Antiquaries, there is a memorandum wiit- north of the central window in this east 
ten by Vertue, which I have been able to. side middle row. In a plan of the Ban- 
examine. It says of this lower window in queting Hall by J. T. Groves, an architect 
the annexe, which has a crown drawn above | and Clerk of the Works for Whitehall, dated 
it, in ink, on the engraving, and also the 1796, the same four windows, on each side 
letters ‘ C.R.”: | of the House, are seen as still closed with 

‘Tis, according to the truest reports, said, stonework. ; : 
a gee of thie Window K. Chasae went Up These eight windows were the only win- 
on the Scaffold to be beheaded. the window! dows of the twenty-nine (including the 
frame being taken out purposely to make the great south window) in the Banqueting Hall, 
passage on to the Scaffold, which is equal to! 2. apart from the basement floor of the 
the landing place of the Hall, within side. : 

aa : ge: House, that were ever built up. 

Peter Cunningham, in his ‘Hand-took  farly in the nineteenth century all the 
for London, Past and Present’ (1850),| windows in the Hall on the west front, were 
quotes the above note by Vertue, and states, again glazed. 

“From this window then the King stept Wyatt Papworth (d. 1894), an architect 
upon the scaffold. ._| and antiquary who assisted Wheatley in 

A B. Wheatley, on the other hand, in preparing his work, ‘ London Past and Pre- 
his London Past and Present,’ based on) sent,’ is in agreement with what Wheatley 
Cunningham’s Handbook, having referred! states as to the window in the west side of 
to the engraving by éf Terasson mentioned) the north annexe not teing that through 
above, and to Vertue’s note upon it, says, which the King passed to the scaffold. In 
Vol. iii., p. 511 (1891) :— referring to this annexe, Papworth men- 

The window marked by Vertue belonged to tions the two small windows on its west side 
a small building abutting from the north side) as being ‘‘ one above the other, much smaller 
and than thowe of the favade, and out of, which 

: peel sieve : the King could not have gone, as regards 
Charles went out of an opening made in the ‘ 8 gone, 7 
centre ‘eo window of the Front, next the height.” Probably Wheatley based his dis- 
park. It must be remembered that all the) agreement with what Vertue states as to the 
windows were then blank, As late as 1761/ King having passed out through the larger 
the centre window only was glazed. and lower of these two annexe windows, on 

The above statements by Wheatley are a similar reason to that of Papworth, viz., 
inaccurate. He, and others following him,' the insufficient size of the window. 
have reversed the true order of events, in| Papworth suggested, as did Wheatley, that 
supposing that all the windows were blank the King went through the centre window 
in early times, and suksequently became} on the western front of the Banqueting 
glazed. As already mentioned, it was not| House, that is the centre window on the 
until after the Banqueting Hall had been’ Banqueting Hall floor. 
converted into a chapel in 1724, that we) Vertue was, however, quite correct in re- 
find two of the windows in the west middle ferring to this lower window in the west wall 
tow transformed into blank windows, this of the north annexe as that through which 
being probably done with the object of sub- the King passed. He named the right win- 
duing the light in the chapel. In 1761 aj dow, but his statement was not the whole 
blank window, on each side of the central) case, as will be shown presently. 
glazed window in the middle row on the west Here it will be advisable to mention a 
side of the Hall, is shown in an engraving of | letter from the Scots Commissioners who 
the Banqueting House from a drawing by) were residing in London at the time of the 
Samuel Wale (afterwards R.A.), all the} King’s execution, written by them to the 
other windows on the west side being seen| Commissioners of the Kirk of Scotland on 
in this view, as open. the day of the King’s death, giving the Kirk 
Twenty years later, Thomas Malton’s| a brief notice of that event. A copy of this 
view of the west side of the House shows two letter was sent. by George Chalmers, anti- 
blank windows on each side of the central quary and historian, to Sir Joseph Banks, 
window of the middle row, and the same) in a letter dated 20 April, 1813. Chalmers’ 
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“ce 


letter, containing the copy of the Scots Com-| men referred to the scaffold as a “ stage,” 
missioners’ letter, is now in the British, and to the landing as a “‘ balcony.” 
Museum (Add. MS. 6306), the Commis-| They seem, however, to have been quite 
ioners’ letter being as follows :— this 
: landin a ‘‘ balcony.” e Dicti 
= g as y onary 
two of the Clock, of Architecture’ (Arch. Soc.) describes a 
in the "afternoon, his majesty was balcony as, ‘‘ A projection from the wall of 
brought out, at the window of the balcony a house, either externally or internally, 
of the Banquetinghouse, of Whitehall, near | protected by a balustrade or railing and 
which a stage was set up, and his head struck forming a floor on which one or more person 
off, with an axe; — wherewith, we hold it our | 8 : P f 
duty to inform you: and so, being in haste, we M@Y stand, and connected with, but separ- 
shall say no more, at this time, but that we ated from, the general floor at that level of 
remain the building.” 
Your most afit _— to Serve you. This lower window, referred to by the 
ee Scots Commissioners as ‘‘ the window of the 
balcony,” and situated in the west wall of 
Covent Garden : z the north annexe, was, it is certain, that 
30 Jany 1648/9. through which the King passed to the 
For the Rt, Revd. the Comrs. of the Kirk of | scaffold. 
Scotland met at Edinburgh. It now remains to find the broken down 
This letter was published by Wyatt Pap-| wall through which the King also went, as 
mentioned by Herbert. As we have seen, 
worth in ‘N. & Q.’ in 1863 (3 S. iv. 195), | P : Sam : 
with some extracts from Chalmers’ letter | Herbert - ates = his original manuscript 
to Sir Joseph Banks, which contains the his 
copy of the Commissioners’ letter. wall y bro at y 
Papworth discussed the question as to. North end Where, tom, 
what structure of the Banqueting House it was this broken down wall? ; 
was to which the Commissioners referred as| , Jt was that piece of wall that was immed- 
the ‘balcony.’ He conjectured that “ bal- | iately beneath the lower margin of this lower 
cony”’ was the term applied by them to the window in the west wall of the north anneze. 
small projecting balustrades, in front ef the This portion of wall, which, from what 
three middle windows of the Banqueting | is shown in early engravings, must have leen 
Hall floor, on the western front of the House, at least three or four feet in height above 
and he then suggested that it was the centre the landing, was broken down bereath the 
window of these three through which the window to the floor level. Papworth was 
King passed out of the building. Those,| probably correct in stating that the window 
however, including Papworth, who have alone, even with its frame removed, would 
endeavoured to locate the ‘‘ balcony ’? men-| have been too small for the King’s passage, 
tioned by the Scots Commissioners, have been but when the opening, from which the piece 
looking for an outside balcony, whereas it of wall beneath the window had been removed, 
was an inside balcony the Commissioners) was united with the cut-out window atove it, 
referred to, viz., the landing inside the north there was quite sufficient space available for 
annexe, on to which the door at the north’ the passing out to the scaffold. 
end of the Hall opened, that door through) This temporary door in the west wall of 
which the King passed from the Hall into the annexe was composed, therefo-e, partly 
the annexe on his way to the scaffold. The of the window, and partly of the opening 
lower of the two windows already mentioned, broken in the wall. The scaffold plat- 
in the west wall of this annexe, which form was erected at a suitable lieight outside, 
looked on to the ‘‘ open Streete before White- along the front of the Banqueting Hous, 
hall,’ was the window of this landing, or! and extended for some feet to the north of 
““balcony,’’ and admitted light to it. the north-west corner of the House, in order 
The Scots Commissioners, in their letter to bring it opposite the opening in the ar- 
of the Kirk describe as a ‘“‘balcony’’ the nexe, which for convenience will here le 
structure that Vertue, in his note on Teras-| described as the ‘‘ door-window.” The 
son’s engraving, refers to as the “ landing,” | west wall of the annexe was, it will be 
the latter being doubtless the descriptive, remembered, but a short distance, viz., about 
word that most Englishmen would have used, ; three feet, behind the west front of the 
under similar circumstances. The Scots-! Banqueting House, and across the spac 
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that intervened Letween the door-window and) ‘“‘I am very much afraid about our friend 


the scaffold platform, planks were laid down,) Sander 


and along these the King passed out of the 
building. 

CHARLES HERBERT THOMPSON. 
London, W.1. 


(To be concluded). 


THE DEATH OF DR. NICHOLAS 
SANDER. 


HE last notice that we have of Sander 
as alive is the report that he had been 
harboured by the Countess of Kildare some | 
time before Feb. 18, 1581 (Cal. S.P. Iv.) 
p. 287). There was no idea of his being) 
dead, when, on April 6, 1581, Bernardino | 
de Mendoza wrote to King Philip that the 
English Catholics wanted an English Car- 
dinal appointed, preferably either Nicolas 
Sander or William Allen. On May 28 the 
King replied that he had ordered letters to. 
be written to the Pope making the recom- 
mendations requested (Cal. S.P. Sim. iii., 
pp. 97, 118. See also 12 S. i. 566). 

The first report of Sander’s death occurs. 
in a letter from Sir Warham Sentleger to. 
Lord Burghley, dated June 3, 1581, from 
Cork (P.R.O. S.P. Ir. Eliz. Ixxxiii. 38), 
in which he writes :— 


Doctor Sanders is certenlie ded of an Irish | 
Ague. Sir Thomas of Desmond (who enformed | 
mee thereof) offereth his hed to be stroken of, | 
if it be not true. He hath been ded this two) 

| 


monethes and more. He was enformed thereof 
by one of the women that closed him in his 
wyndinge sheete and was at his burying. He. 
liethe interred in a church in the great Wood. 
His death hath been marvelously secreted. 
They give out that he is gone into Spaign to. 
procure a new supplie of favours. We had 
no knowledge here of his death of any 
certentie till within this 2 days. 

The report, however, lacked confirmation ; 
and Hooker (‘ Chronicle,’ p. 171) states that 
Sander was still alive in: August, 1582, when 
Adam Loftus (Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin and Lord Chancellor of Ireland) and 
Sir Henry Wallop became Lords Justices; 
and Camden, in his ‘ Annales,’ says that he 
survived till 1583, when ‘‘ in his pouch were 
found several speeches and letters, made and 
written to confirm the rebels, stuffed with 
large promises from the Bishop of Rome and 
the Spaniard.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Allen, writing to 
the Cardinal of Como, Aug. 8, 1581, says 


211). 


(Archivio Vaticano, Inghilterra- 
Fiandra, i.), and by Nov. 7, 1581, the Queen 
was said to have received confirmation of 
the news of his death (Cal. 8.P. Sim. iii. 
Previously, on Sept. 4, 1581, Sir 
Francis Englefield writing from Madrid to 
Dr. Allen at Rheims (Knox, ‘ Letters and 
Memorials of Cardinal Allen,’ p. 106) says: 

The death of Mr. D. Sander ys not yet con- 


fyrmed from Sngland or from Ireland, other 
than upon the report of Mr. Walsyngham and 


company. 


On Jan. 23, 1582, the Earl of Desmond 
wrote (A.V., Inghilterra-Fiandra, i.) a letter 
to the Pope in very vile Latin, in which he 
never mentions Sander’s death, but towards 
the end he says :— 


It would also be expedient if your Holiness 
were to send authority in ecclesiastical matters 
to the Bishop of Killaloe [Cornelius or Conag- 
hour O’Malryan, a Fransciscan Observant], 
who is at the head of this affair with us, 


This would seem to imply that Sander had 
died. 
In February, 1582, Dr. Owen Lewis wrote 


from Milan to the Cardinal of Como at Rome 


(A.V., Cardinali, xciii.) :—‘‘ I hear that Dr. 
Sander is dead in Ireland, and that the Earl 
of Desmond was captured in his flight and 


'is being kept a prisoner in the Tower of 
| London.”’ 


This report is quite false as to 
the Earl of Desmond. This nobleman, 
deserted by the Pope and the King of Spain 
and his own Countess, and deprived by death 
of his brothers, was finally captured by 


' Owen and Donnil McDonnil Moriarty, by 


whose direction one Daniel Kelly beheaded 
him, Nov. 11, 1583. For this dirty work 
Kelly was granted an annuity of £30 for 
thirty years without fail, but was afterwards 
hanged at Tyburn for highway robbery 
(Kerry Archeological Magazine, i. 6, 9). 

On Jan. 28, 1582, King Philip wrote to 
Bernardino de Mendoza to enquire about the 
report of Sander’s death, and on March 1, 
Mendoza answered (Cal. S.P. Sim. pp. 211, 
278) :— 

In reply to your Majesty’s request of Jan. 
28 that if should report about Dr. Sander, 
they are now certain here that he died of 
cold and hardship in Ireland, his body having 
been found in a wood, with his breviary and 
his biblia de buzo under his arm. 

As to the meaning of biblia de huro, see 
12 S. ii., 210, 271. hilip O’Sullivan Beare, 
in his Historiae Catholicae Iberniae Com- 
pendium (Lisbon, 1621) at p. 100, says :— 
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The death of Dr. Sander cannot be passed 
over in silence here. Before the end of the 
war he was seized by an attack of dysentery, 
and, while still strong, and, in everybody’s 
opinion, in no danger, at nightfall he thus 
addressed Cornelius, the Bishop of Killaloe: 
“ Anoint me, illustrious Lord, with the extreme 
unction of the oil of the dying, for this night 
called by my Creator, I am about to depart 
this life.” ‘‘ Surely,” said Cornelius, “ your 
constitution is strong, and your illness is not 
pressing, and I do not think that you either 
need anointing or are dying.” However, the 
attack increased in severity, and he was 
anointed at midnight, and abont cock-crow 
resigned his spirit to the Lord, and on the 
following night was secretly buried by priests, 
and borne to the grave by four Irish knights, 
of whom my father, Dermot [Dermysius] was 
one. More were not allowed to be present at 
the funeral, lest there should be anyone who 
might show the corpse to the English, who 
were wont to display instances of cruelty 
even against the dead. Bishop Cornelius came 
to Spain, and ended his days at Lisbon in the 
year 1617. 

Edward Rishton prepared the first edition 
of Sander’s De Schismate Anglicano (begun 
at Rome about 1572, and left unfinished at 
Madrid) and rewrote the fourth book of it, 
but died of the plague at Ste. Ménéhould on 
June 30, 1585. A few additions were made 
to this fourth book to bring it up to date, 
the last event mentioned being the deporta- 
tion of thirty-two priests and two laymen on 
Sept. 15, 1585 (An account of them will be 
found in the Downside Review, xxix. 167- 
177). These additions appear to have been 
made by one Dr. Jodocus Skarnkert (the 
name, which is otherwise unknown, is pos- 
sibly the alias of some English priest,) who 
saw the work through the press at Cologne, 
where it was published in the same year. 
It was this first edition which was trans- 
lated by David Lewis in 1877. In his pre- 
face, Rishton says in the margin that Sander 
died ‘‘anno 1581” (Lewis’s translation, 
p. exlii.). 

Dr. William Cooke Taylor (1800-1849) has 
asserted (‘ History,’ p. 202) that Sander 
“perished by famine in a miserable hovel, 
where his body was found mangled by wild 
beasts ’’?; but he cites no authority. 

Nor is any cited by W.T. (William Talbot, 
of Wexford, said to have been related to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury), who, in the British 
and Irish Catholic Magazine, Glasgow, 
April, 1837, p. 372, says that Sander ‘‘ died 
in his bed in the house of Florence McCarty, 
Esq., Co. of Tipperary, of the gravel in 
1581.’’ In the earliest biography of Sander, 
the De Vita et Scriptis Nicolai Sanderi, 


which is prefixed to his posthumous work 
De Justificatione contra Colloquium Altem- 
burgense and is probably by his fellow. 
Wykehamist John Fenn, Sander is said to 
have met his death “ piously and holily, as 
a pious and Catholic priest,’’ and the author 
says later ‘‘I have learnt that Dr. Sander 
has resigned his soul to his Creator in a 
pious and holy manner.’’ The De Justifica- 
tione was published at Trier in 1585, and 
the writer of the De Vita seems here to be 
concerned to deny in a categorical manner 
the statement of Burghley in ‘The Execv- 
tion of Justice in England,’ published in 
1583, that Sander died ‘‘ravening in a 
phrenesy.”’ 

The evidence is extremely conflicting: but 
on the whole I incline to think that Sander 
died in 1581. As to the place of death, 
tradition seems to vary between the glen of 
Aherlow in Co. Tipperary, and the wood of 
Clonlish in Co. Limerick. He appears to 
have been buried in some church in the 
Great Wood, which, with the Great Wood, 
‘itself has long ago disappeared. 

Joun B. WaArINEWRICHT. 


‘NFIELD PALACE GARDEN.—This very 
interesting garden, with its venerable 
Cedar of Lebanon, is soon to be built over 
(Gardener’s Chronicle, 3 Sept.). A series of 
interesting notes on Robert Uvedale and the 
old palace will be found at 12 8. ii, An 
excellent plate of the old tree is in J. G. 
Strutt’s ‘Sylva Britannica’ Pl. 7 (1822), its 
existence being even then threatened. See also 
Veitch’s ‘Manual of the Conifers,’ p. 420 
(1900). It is probable that the seed or cones 
of the Enfield cedar were given by John 
Evelyn to Uvedale. J. ARDAGH. 


EDIZVAL PAVEMENT WIY- 
CHELSEA.—I noted in the Press last 
week that a medieval pavement of red tiles 
with surface of yellow or green has turned up 
at Winchelsea under a little garden which 
lies east of the prison yard of the Court 
House. The tiles are 10in. square and the 
pavement measures 15ft. by 9ft. Blocked 
arches and windows in surrounding walls, 
and the probability that tiled flooring lies 
under a brick-path leading to the Court 
Room steps, seem to promise good results, 
perhaps the discovery of a Saxon building, if 
the site were to be systematically investigated. 
This seems worth a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ELSON’S AND HARDY’S WATCH. — 
t Can any reader tell me whether the ‘‘Sched- 
ule or Inventory ’’ referred to in the will 
(proved 7 Nov., 1839) of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Masterman Hardy, Nelson’s 
Hardy,’’ is known to exist? I have seen a 
watch which obviously was the property first 
of Admiral Lord Nelson and then of Hardy. 
Glued on the inner side of the tortoiseshell 
outer case is a strip of paper on which is 
inscribed in ink, unquestionably in Nelson’s 
own writing, ‘‘ Lord Nelson,”’ as indicative of 
possession. On the inner back of the watch 
itself is engraved ‘‘Capr. T. M. Harpy/ 
R.N.”’ in two lines. This watch was not ex- 
hibited at the Nelson and Trafalgar Exhibi- 
tion at Dorchester held in July, 1905. 

F. P. Barnarp. 

Bilsby House, near Alford, Lincolnshire. 

HE ENGINEERS’ PREROGATIVE. — 

Army officers of the Huguenot Regiments 
serving William III and Anne were placed on 
“ pension’? when unemployed. This was a 
grant distinct from ‘‘ half-pay,’’ to which the 
ordinary officer was entitled as of right, when 
not serving. There were various conditions 
attaching to these pensions, among which was 
a question of the recipient’s private 
resources. To verify the latter, Commis- 
sioners were appointed, and each pensioner 
produced his credentials as also evidence of 
his need of the continuance of his allowance. 
These in some cases are sworn to, but in the 
case of one list of Engineers, the others being 
marked ‘‘ Refused to make oath,’’ one is 
marked with the addition ‘‘ relying on his 
prerogative as Engineer.”” What was this? 
Engineers of course owed allegiance to the 
Master of Ordnance, and in this may lie the 
answer, but I should be glad to know. , 

W. H. Mancuer. 


WHIMSICAL ARMS OF ACTORS.—The 
American actor Henry, unable to walk 

from his house to the theatre, purchased a 
carriage (an unheard of thing for an actor 
in the New York of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury) and defended himself by painting on 
its door panel ‘‘ two crutches in heraldic 
fashion, with the motto, ‘ This or these.’ ”’ 
(Dunlap, ‘ History of the American Theatre,’ 
New York, 1832, p. 79). General? Tom 
hum’s miniature carriage was decorated 
with “ Britannia and the Goddess of Liberty, 
Supported by the British lion and American 
eagle; the crest being the rising sun and 


Slaughter (b. 1734, d. 
heir, married Barbara, 2nd dau. and heiress 
of John Giffard of Madeley. Can any reader 
give definite confirmation of this marriage? 
Was there any issue of the alliance? 


the British and American flags; and the 
motto, ‘Go ahead!’ ”’ (E. J. Wood, ‘ Giants 
and Dwarfs,’ London, 1868). Mr. Stratton 
and Mr. Barnum doubtless collaborated in 
this invention. Sarah Bernhardt, I believe, 
decorated her notorious coffin with her mono- 
gram and the motto, ‘‘Quand méme.” I 
should like other instances, especially of 
such arms in America. Can any Hollywood 
reader describe the door panel decorations 
on the limousines of the ‘‘ movie’’ actors 


there ? Pavt McPuartin. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY BALLET 
MASKS.—Both Gaetan Vestris and 
Jean Georges Noverre are credited with dis- 


pensing with the periwigs, hoops and masks 


worn in the ballet up to their time. In the 
old prints I have seen there 1s evidence of 
periwigs and hoops, but not of masks. 
Satyrs, harlequins and grotesque figures un- 
doubtedly wore them; examples are still 
preserved. But the heroic characters, taken 
mostly from classic legend, that Vestris and 
Noverre and preceding premiers danseurs 
interpreted, would require no exaggerated 
countenances. What were these masks? 


Where are representations of them, and do 


some still exist? 
Winnetka, Illinois. 
LAUGHTER OF SLAUGHTER: GIF- 
FARD OF CHILLINGTON.—1. Thos. 
1763), 3rd son and 


Paut McPuHaRtIn. 


2. Thos. Slaughter married (Barbara) 


(4th) dau. of Peter Giffard of Chillington, 
and had issue Henry Slaughter, d. 1823. Was 
this Thos. Slaughter the son of the Thos. 
Slaughter, born in 1734, mentioned above? 
Confirmation of this marriage as well would 
be greatly appreciated by 


Joan R. Hunt ey. 


“QAINT MARIE MAWDLAINE, QUEEN- 


HITH” (Vide s. ‘Thomas Mundy,’ 


ante p. 184).—A quotation from Wriothes- 
ley’s ‘ Chronicle’ is made by Mr. Muwnpy, in 
which this Church in the ‘‘ warde of Queen- 
hith ’’ is mentioned. What Church was this? 
Neither St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, 
nor St. Mary Magdalen Milk Street (the 
former never rebuilt after the Fire, and the 
latter destroyed by fire about 1886 and not 
rebuilt) appears to have been within the 
Ward of Queenhithe ? 


Watter E. GawtTuorp. 
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LIPPING THE CHURCH.—What are the 

origin and the meaning of the custom 

described in the following cutting from a 
newsparer of Aug. 7? 

A quaint, old world ceremony was observed 
at Guiseley, Yorkshire, yesterday, known as 
Clipping the Church. : : 

The origin of the curious ritual is lost in 
antiquity. Children joined hands around the 
old parish church and chanted hymns. There 
were many people to witness the custom. 

W. M. 

ACCOCKE.”’ — ‘‘ The prieste said you 

rouge whoe can forbear his hands off you 
and then caled to his servant to bringe his cac- 
cocke weh beeinge brought him he helde it up 
to strike him but his wife cryed out & helde 
his arms & with much adoe prevailed that hee 
did not beate him’? (MS. Sufferings of 
Quakers in Cornwall, c. 1657). 

Does the word ‘‘ caccocke’’ represent the 
clerical garment cassock? And would it le 
likely to inflict a beating ? 

Norman PENNeY. 

5, Argyll Road, Bournemouth. 


SPLENDID EXILE.’’—A curious slip 

in The Times leading article on the 
centenary (Aug. 8) of George Canning’s 
death, does not appear to have been noted. It 
referred to him as being a ‘‘ splendid exile ”’ 
in India in 1822, when he was recalled to the 
Foreign Office. Although he had accepted the 
appointment of Governor-General of India, 
and had taken formal leave of his constituents 
at Liverpool, Canning never sailed. It is, as 
the obituary notice of Earl Canning 
(‘‘ Clemency Canning’’) in the Daily Tele- 
graph of 18 June, 1862, put it, ‘‘ not a little 
singular that Canning the son should have 
held for six years the very post which was 
once offered to, and even accepted by, his 
father, although circumstances arose which 
prevented him from sailing to that splendid 
exile and from wielding that sceptre with 
which his son’s name will be for ever asso- 
ciated.”” Where did the phrase ‘‘ splendid 


exile ’’ originate ? 
Frep. R. Gate. 
Orchewood, Gerrards Cross. 
RITWELL SALOME.—In The Times of 
Sept. 2, a letter appeared from the 
Rector of Britwell Salome, Oxon. What is 
the origin of this place-name? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH: MS.—In 1914, 
when Vol. xi. of the ‘ Cambridge History 
of English Literature’ was published, under 


‘ Biography and Criticism ’ on p. 460, there 
is a reference to a MS. by F. A. Edgeworth 
in the British Museum entitled ‘A memoir 
of Maria Edgeworth with a selection from 
her letters,’ 3 vols., 1867, which was then 
unpublished.”’ Has this since been 
printed? If so, particulars will be appre- 
ciated. 
T. Cann Hucues. 
* Oakrigg,” Scotforth, Lancaster. 


MONKS AS TRADERS. — In a volume of 
old-time memories of ironworks and col- 
lieries in South Yorshire, I find it stated that 
‘in the reign of Edward III ecclesiastics were 
forbidden to meddle with trade or commerce,” 
I am anxious to verify this; and to know if 
it was in consequence of a statute, an edict, 
a prohibition or a trade union regulation, and 
whether it was permanent or temporary? 
T. Watrer Hatt. 


ORAN.—In The Times of Aug 24 I see 
that in the notice of the late Mr Alban 
Doran, it is stated that his grandfather, the 
father of Dr. Doran, was a prisoner of war 
in France after the Irish rebellion of 1798. 
Could anyone give a clue to the circumstances 

of his captivity and career? 

A. Rose. 


H. 
Oak Glen, St. Brelade, Jersey, C.I. 


REGORY OF HIGHHURST, LANCS.—A 
Gregory family of Lancashire owned an 
estate called Highhurst, from Adam Gregory 
in the thirteenth century to his descendant 
Gilkert Gregory, of Manchester, late in the 
sixteenth century. Gregory lineages in the 
Visitations of Lancashire, Shropshire and 
Nottinghamshire, all refer to this estate. The 
land holdings, residences and marriages of 
owners of Highhurst make me think it lay a 
few miles westerly from Manchester, and that 
it was not the present Higherhurst. Can any 
reader of ‘ N & Q.’ inform me as to where it 
was ? 
GRANT GREGORY. 
“ QQARE-WRIGHT.”’ — May a New Zea- 
lander ask what a “‘ sqare-wright”’ is? 
The word occurs on a tombstone in Inverness 
parish churchyard: ‘“‘In memory of John 
Mackenzie sqarewright of Inverness, who 
died, etc.’’ 
Note, ¢ is not followed by the usual oa 


ALLIERS SURNAME. — Can any reader 

give origin of this surname, which 1s 
found in Hereford and adjoining counties? 
J. G, Hawkrss. 
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SOLDIERS NICKNAMES.—The following 
nicknames are in more or less everyday 
use in the barrack room of my regiment, and 
one also comes across a number of them in 
civilian life. 
“Shocker Brain. 

“ Moppler ’’ Brown. 
“ Knocker ’’ Coldrick. 
“Nobby ’’ Clark, 


Chesty Hunt. 
Pincher Martin. 
‘Spud Murphy. | 
““Smudger ”’ Smith. | 
“Dapper ”’ Davis. Turner. 
“Dodger Green. Wilson.” 
No doubt the list can be added to. 
anyone give the origins of these names? 
R. M. G. 
Shettield. 


ARTER AND POLLOCK, SHIP CHAR- 
TERERS.—Can any reader oblige me 
with information of, or suggestion how to dis- 
cover, any record of Carter and Pollock, ship 
charterers, and the port of their business ; 
and also of a ship chartered by them which 
was lost at Raghley Point, Sligo Bay, Ire- 
land, probably about the years 1750 to 1760? 
R. W. Watsu. 
3, Grove Gardens, Isleworth. 
AGMAN.—In ‘Das Haus,’ the German 
translation of an unnamed novel by the 
famous Swedish writer, Frederike Bremer 
(Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1854), an important 
character is Lagman Frank. The translator 
explains that ‘‘ Lagman ist der Titel einer 
gerichtiicnen Person in Schweden unter 
deren Gerichtsbarkeit ein gewisser Land- 
bezirk gehort.”’ This suggests that a 
Lagman might be more or less equivalent to 
a County Court Judge. Can any reader give 
more precise information about his position 
and say if the office still 
exists ? 


Can 


G. H. Wurte. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
AUCHER FAMILY.—According toHasted’s 
“History of Kent,’ iii. 77—78, the 
family of Aucher formerly possessed Losen- 
ham in Newenden, and by the marriage of 
Anne Aucher, an heiress, temp. Henry VII, 
the manor was alienated to the Culpepper 
family. More than two hundred years later 
(1738) William Hudleston was presented to 
the living of Newenden. Was it a coincidence 
that in 1736, when his son was born, he was 
baptised Joseph William Aucher? Or was 
there a family connection ? 

C. Roy Hupteston. 
ORDS AND TUNE WANTED (See 11 S. 
viii. 107) of ‘ Caradoc’s Hunt,’ mentioned on 


P. 256 of ‘The Icknield Way,’ 
(Constable Co., 1913). Way,’ by E. Thomas 


8. 


Replies. 


CANONS OF LEICESTER CATHEDRAL 


IN THE GARB OF ROYAL CHAPLAINS. 
(clii. 460 ; cliii. 102). 


THE parish church of St. Martin, together 
with all the other parish churches of Leices- 
ter,exceptSt. Margaret’s, was given by an early 
lord of that town to the secular canons of the 
church of St. Mary-in-the-Castle. A later 
lord founded an abbey of Austin canons in 
the meadows lying to the north of the town, 
and in order to provide a sufficient endow- 
ment for it, he upset the earlier arrange- 
ment by giving St. Mary’s itself (which in 
the meantime had become a parochial church) 
together with all its appropriated and 
dependent churches (including St. Martin’s), 
as well as all its endowments, bLoth pre- 
bendal and parochial, to the newer and 
more important foundation. 

These appropriations appear to have con- 
tinued until the time of Henry VIII.’s 
quarrel with the Holy See and the resulting 
break-up of the monastic and other religious 
corporations. | When this took place, the 
impropriate rectories, with their appurten- 
ant chancels, were not restored to the 
churches from which they had been taken, 
but were given to the Crown by Act of 
Parliament. In those days no distinction 
was recognized between the King’s private 
estates and Crown property, the reigning 
sovereign holding the latter absclutely at his 
own disposal; and so the confiscated rectories 
and chancel freeholds can be said, quite 
correctly, to have been the King’s property 
or to have ‘‘ belonged to the In 
this way the Crown became possessed of the 
rectorial property and chancels, not only of 
all the ancient Leicester churches, but also 
of a large number (estimated at considerably 
over three thousand) of other parish 
churches, scattered throughout the counties. 
Any suggestion or implication that St. 
Martin’s chancel had a special distinction or 
rank among the thousands of chancels coming 
to the Crown, must be regarded as untrue. 
It was just one of the general ruck, and 
there is not a scrap of evidence to prove that 
any sovereign had ever constituted it a royal 
chapel, or even used it as such, either for 
himself, his family or his household. It 
has never been the custom in this country 
to describe any building or property as 
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‘‘yoyal’’ for no better reason than that it | who, as a bachelor, at a declared age of 28, 
had belonged to the Crown for a longer or married, Dec. 16, 1765, Arabella Raven, spin- 
shorter period. Had it been so, there) ster, aged 22, of the same parish (ante p. 116). 
would have been few English villages to-day Upon the death of this first wife, John Pond 
unable to boast of the possession of more! married, secondly, Mary Smith, daughter of 
than one royal edifice, ranging in point of, a first wife of Robert Smith, the second hus- 
importance from royal chancels or royal, band of Paulina Pond (born Wynde), widow 
manor-houses to royal cottages or royal barns. of William Pond (0b. 1745). 

Subject to the possible exception of St. John Pond (bapt. 1733) and Arabella 
Mary’s, the chancels of all the surviving Raven, his first wife, had issue, a son John, 
parish churches of medigeval Leicester have Who was, undoubtedly, identical with the 
a perfect equality of status. No one of | future Astronomer Royal of that name, : 
them holds any distinction or rank that is Mr. Beevor, found in the baptismal regis- 
not shared with the others. If one is to be, ter of St. Katherine Coleman (in Aldgate), 
regarded as a ‘‘ royal chancel,’’ all must sad the entries following :— 

so regarded. 1767, Nov. 18, John, son of John and Arabella 


Most. people will look upon the incident) Ponds Privately: 

which led to this discussion as regrettable.) 177, Noy. 25, John, son of John and Arabella 

It is not without some amusing features, eB. Pond; publickly. 

that it should have been imagined that the, There may or may not have been other 

chancel of a church like St. Martin’s could) chien of the marriage. A search for them 

acquire a new dignity and importance by) has not been made. The burial register was 

coming, as stolen property, into the hands! not available; so a possible entry of burial 

of such a King as Henry VIII. of Aratella Pond has not, as yet, been dis- 

a rthur Pon orn uly, LvUl, was bapt. 

OHN POND, ASTRONOMER ROYAL) Magnus, 3 Aug., 1761. His  natte, 
(cliii. 116, 159, 192). — Considerable jowever, “appears in the register as 

material on the Pond family, compiled by | « \Ja;rtha”’! He died Sept. 9, 1758, and was 

Mr. Percival Boyd, may be found, now, in the | hyried at Sanderstead (as was Paulina Smith 

library of the Society of Genealogists, Lon- | also). 

don. That collection has been extensively Arthur Pond was a brother of John Pond, 

supplemented by other facts recovered by Mr. the equestrian, and of William Pond, the 

R. J. Beevor. From many interesting notes astronomer’s grandfather. Arthur Pond’s will 

supplied by the latter, I extract the data (P.C.C., reg. Hutton, fo. 305), dated Sept. 13, 


following : ; ; 1757; proved Oct. 3, 1758, mentions nephew 
One Isaac Pond married, thirdly, Martha John Pond linen-draper, of Aldgate to whom 
Laske, and had issue: he bequeaths certain properties, including 


John Pond, bapt. at St. Peter’s, Maldon, copyhold estate in Little Baddow. 
Essex, June 19, 1665; buried at St. Magnus’, Will of Paulina Smith, wife of Robert 
London, Jan. 27, 1748; will proved (P.C.C., | Smith, formerly Paulina Pond; mentions 
22 Lisle), Jan. 31, 1748/9. He married | son-in-law [? step-son] John Pond. Dated 
Mary Marshall (daughter of Arthur Mar- | Jan. 26, 1782; proved May 2, 1785 (P.C.C,, 
shall and Deborah Beckett; buried at St. 7? Ducarel fo. 271). 
Magnus, Jan. 3, 1741), and had issue: Will of John Pond, of Dulwich, in the 
William Pond, bapt. at St. Magnus’, Oct. | parish of Camberwell, in the co. of Surrey, 
25, 1704; buried there Jan. 3, 1745. He | gentleman; beloved wife Mary; to son John 
married, first, Frances Clay, and, secondly, | Pond copyhold land in Baddow, in co. of 
Paulina Wynde, who, upon the death of her | Essex, also copyhold estate in Lambeth; to 
husband, William Pond, married, secondly, | bros.-in-law Robert Smith and Charles Smith, 


Robert Smith, of Croydon. freeholds in Great Queen Street in the par. 
William Pond and Frances Clay, his first | of St. Giles, in trust during life of wife 
wife, had issue: Mary. Dateu April 23, 1793; proved Oct. 11, 


John Pond, bapt. at St. Katharine Cole- | 1793 (P.C.C., reg. Dodwell, fo. 519). 
man, Feb. 14, 1733; linen-draper, of Aldgate; | Will of Mary Pond, late of Croydon, now 
died 1793. In spite of the difference of of Lambeth, widow; niece and god-dau. 
‘‘ age,’’ he was, no doubt, identical with the Sarah Smith, dau. of Charles Smith; Robert 


John Pond of All Hallows’, Barking,in Essex, Smith, late father, of Croydon, maltster, by 
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will dated Dec 3, 1784, settled land for self 
and then for late husband, John Pond, since 
deceased, and then for their children. “‘I, 
the said Mary, having no child or children,”’ 
bequeath it to son-in-law [?step-son] John 
Pond for life, and in the event of his decease 
to his wife Ann Pond for life. Dated Aug. 
17, 1815; proved Nov. 18, 1819 (P.C.C., reg. 
Ellenbro, fo. 535). 

While we may be short of proof that John, 
son of John Pond (ob. 1793), was identical 
with John, the astronomer, whose father was 
John (Trin. Coll. Camb., Adm. reg.), who 
lived at Dulwich (‘ D.N.B.’), there seems no 
reason to doubt it. Absolute proof might be 
recovered from the Court Rolls of Little Bad- 
dow (now at Witham). 

The explanation of Pond’s burial in Hal- 
ley’s tomb is given in The Times, Sept. 15, 
1836, an extract from which has been sent me 


by Mr. Beevor. It reads, in part, as fol- 
lows : 

... On reflection, however, the rector, Mr. 
lock, . . . considering that 93 years had 


elapsed since he [Halle ] was therein deposited, 
it was highly improbable any claim would be 
made by his descendants, with very good feel- 
ing directed that the receptacle of Dr. Halley’s 
remains should also become that of one of his 
successors. 

Miss K. Williams, Assistant Secretary 
and Librarian, of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, London, has kindly given me refer- 
ence to an authoritative sketch of the astro- 
nomer Pond, in ‘ Memoirs of the R.A.S.’ 


x, 357. 
Evcene F. McPIxe, 

418, Woodlawn Ave., 

Chicago, U.S.A. 
‘RRYAN O’LYNN’ (clii. 386, 431; cliii. 

15, 48, 85).—I should like to thank 

all those who have kindly given further 
verses and information of ‘ Bryan O’Lynn.’ 
In reply to G. E.’s queries—the 28th Regi- 
ment gained the nickname of ‘‘ Slashers ’”’ 
as the result of an incident in Montreal in 
December, 1764, when the ear of an unpopular 
magistrate, Walker by name, was cut off in 
retaliation for hardships caused by him to 
the families of the regiment. 

The battalion was not in Ireland at the 
time of the Kinnegad troubles of 1798, and 


I understand that the soldiers who defeated | 


lar in Ireland” and ‘‘ named The Kinnegad 
Slashers in complimentary commemoration 
of the achievement of that corps at Clonard ”’ 
is the present march tune of the Ist Bn. 
Gloucestershire Regiment is what I have been 
trying to discover for some time. There is, 
I fear, no record as to when the tune was 
first adopted by the Regiment. 

A query as to the regimental marches of 
the Gloucestershire Regiment, together with 
a copy of the actual tunes, appeared in the 
Army Historical Research Journal, Vol. vi., 
p. 122, of April, 1927. 

The march of the 2nd Gloucesters is offi- 
cially called ‘The Hampshire,’ being the 
march of the Hampshire Regiment. In the 
a it goes by the name of ‘ The Highland 

iper.’ 

The nickname ‘‘ The Right Abouts,’’ by the 
way, is not usually recognized in the 28th. 

. M. GRazEBRook. 

Jhansi, India. 

ONGWOOD. — THE PASSING OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (cliii. 184). 
—The ‘“‘ lines remaining on the walls of old 
Longwood ”’ are evidently adapted from the 
well-known lines on Sir Francis Vere. If I 
remember rightly, the original version ran :-— 


When Vere sought Death, armed with his 
sword and shield, 

Death was afraid to meet him in the field; 

But when his weapons he had laid aside, 

Deah, like a coward, struck him and he died. 

Presumably the Governor’s desire to insert 
‘Bonaparte ’’ after ‘Napoleon in the pro- 
posed inscription on the coffin was prompted 
by the idea that the ex-Emperor was to te 
regarded as ‘‘ a General Officer of the highest 
rank,’’ and not as a Sovereign. But at least 
he used the French spelling of the name, 
unlike the rabid royalist in ‘ Les Misérables,” 
who not only insisted on spelling it Buona- 
parte, but pronounced it in five syllables, in 
order to emphasise the fact that the late 
Emperor was not of French origin. 

G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
UGUENOT AND JANSENIST IN 
MODERN TIMES (cliii. 138, 178). — 

It is hardly correct to place Huguenots under 


the term ‘‘ sect,’’ their service being but the 
form of another class in the French language. 


the retels were the cavalry militia recruited! There are, or were, Conforming and Noncon- 


around Kinnegad itself. 


Ireland,’ &c., 1802, Vol. ii., p. 66). 


Whether the “lively melody still popu-! as the Threadneedle Street Church, is still 


(‘ Beauties of the! forming Churches, and of the former the last 
Boyne and the Blackwater,’ 1849; and Mus-| Church in London, 
grave’s ‘ Memoirs of different Rebellions in) Church, has recently been closed. 


known as_ the Savoy 
u The re- 
maining Church, that of Soho Square, known 
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alive, but Huguenots, as such, rarely visit it, 
and it may be said to exist for the distribu- 
tion of the doles it is still able to give to poor 
and needy Frenchmen. 

The one at Canterbury, in the crypt of the 
Cathedral, is a live one, due largely to its 
quarters and the interest taken by visitors, 
coupled with the energetic work of its pastor, 
Mr. Jean Barnabas. If it be remembered 
that the Huguenot Churches existed only 
while the French element remained, and that 
the present families are purely English, with 
merely the traditional history of their French 
ancestry, it will be understood why of all the 
numerous Churches throughout the land, there 
are now but a couple left. ! 
W. H. Mancuee. 


LD SIGNS IN THE STRAND (cliii. 111, 
156).—Mr. Newton may like to add to 
his notes the fact of the old sentry-box, which 
used to stand outside Gosling’s (now Bar- 
clay’s) Bank, in Fleet Street. It remained 
there inside an iron railing until some few 
years ago, when the premises were rebuilt. 
The head cashier there used to speak of the 
time when he and a partner would take a cab- 
load of tallies to the Bank of England on 
drawing the dividends due to their customers 
—and one day drew my attention to this old 
curio, asone of the few left in town at that 
period. It was the only one between Charing 
Cross and St. Paul’s. Apart from the Royal 
Residences, and some Government Offices, was 
there another specimen left? I write of 
some thirty-five to forty-five years ago. , 
W. H. Mancuee. 


““WFASONIC SIGNAL” IN A MURDER 

TRIAL (cliii. 189).—I enclose a con- 
temporary report in a newspaper of March 
15, 1912. The murder was an atrocious one 
and there was not the slightest doubt of the 
prisoner’s guilt. 

The Sign made from the Dock to 

Mr. Justice Bucknill. 

In sentencing Sedden to death Mr. Justice 
Bucknill caused intense surprise to some of 
those in Court by remarking 

We both belong to the same brotherhood. 

To others, more closely observant, however, 
the remark was less surprising. 

It was understood to be the judge’s reply to 
a Masonic sign or challenge made by the pris- 
oner after the verdict of ‘‘ Guilty ” had been 
pronounced by the foreman of the jury, and 
before the dread formula of the at death 
sentence had been uttered by his lordship. 

Sedden, with the entire Court hushed, had 
been for twenty minutes speaking—reviewing 
the evidence, attempting more explanations, 
and complaining of witnesses not called—when 


he did the amazing thing. He suddenly stopped 
his torrent of argument, and paused. 

Then gazing fixedly on the judge he raised one 
hand aloft with palm outwards, and loudly, 
emphatically, and with studied distinctness, 


' said—I declare before the Great Architect of 


the Universe I am not guilty. It was whis. 
pered in Court that Sedden had _ given a 
Masonic Sign with these last words of his 
extraordinary speech. 

Those who were not Freemasons were ignor- 
ant of any sign, but could not fail to wonder 
at the upraised hand and note the sudden em- 
phasis with which Sedden gave utterance to 
the solemn protestation. 

Mr. Justice Bucknill, who is Provincial Grand 
Master of Surrey, waited to hear anything else 
Sedden might desire to say. But Sedden had 
finished. 

Then it was that his lordshop, who was chok- 
ing with emotion, addressed Sedden and made 
reference to Freemasonry, saying :— 

We both belong to one Brotherhood, and it is 
very painful to me to say what I am saying, 
But our Brotherhood does not encourage crime. 
On the contrary it condemns it. I pray you 
again to make your peace with the Great 
Architect of the Universe. Mercy, pray for 
it, ask for it. 

Sedden had made nothing by his last des 
perate shift. 

It has since been stated that Seddon was 
observed, during the trial, to make Masonic 
signals to members of the jury. If this is true, 
the attempt to use the claims of Brotherhood to 
override the oaths and consciences of the jury 
conspicuously unsuccessful.—Star, Mar. 1), 


James J. GoRHAM, M.D. 


See introduction to ‘ The Trial of the Sed- 
dons,’ edited by Filson Young (William 
Hodge & Co.). 


Corfe Mullen. 


{Another correspondent, who remarks that 
this has been done more than once, refers to 
‘Sir Richard Muir, a Memoir,’ p. 126 (The 
Bodley Head). ] 


(OUNT SMORLTORK (cliii. 190).—I do 
not know what authority there may be 
for the assertion in an Australian Eneyclo- 
pedia that Count Paul Edmund de Strzelecki 
was the original of Count Smorltork, but 
Dickensians in this country generally accept 
Prince Puckler Muscau as his prototype. 
lithographed portrait of the Prince was 
published in 1832, with a caption stating that 
he was the author of the ‘ Tour | In Germany, 
Holland, and England | In the years 1826, 
1827, & 1828 | With remarks on | The 
manners and customs of the inhabitants | 
and anecdotes of Distinguished Characters 
in a series of Letters | By | A German Prince 


E. Betsey. 
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IRTHS AT MIDNIGHT (cliii. 154, 211).— 
Tradition says that St. Patrick was born 
. at midnight on Mar. 8, and his birthday was 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. kept by some on that day, and by others on 
Percy Fitzgerald, in his ‘ Pickwickian Dic- | the 9th. The rival factions were reconciled at 
tionary and Cyclopedia’ also supports Hay- | last by the ingenious suggestion of a priest 
ward in the statement that Count Smorltork , that 8 should be added to 9. Hence the 17th 
was the Prince Puckler Muskau, and gives as of March. The story is beautifully told in a 
his reason that the Count ‘‘did”’ England | poem, ‘St. Patrick’s Day,’ that was re-pub- 
with extraordinary rapidity, and published lished in 7.P.’s and Cassells’ Weekly on 20 
accounts of his travels in 1830-1. | March, 1926. Whether St. Patrick was 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. _ ‘‘ psychic’”’ and saw ‘‘ two ghosts,’’ I cannot 


In four Volumes.|’ 
frontispiece to Vol. iii. 
T. W. Tyrre 


A GOOSEBERRY-PIE RITE (cliii. 119). 

—The Mansfield ‘‘ Gooseberry-Pie ”’ 
custom is part of the Robin Hood tradition 
so closely associated with Sherwood Forest’ 
and its surroundings. 

The ceremony of serving up and consum- 
ing a gooseberry-pie has been carried out: 
since the days of the bold Sherwood forester, 
on the occasion of the holding of the July) 
fair. This fair commences on the first) 
Thursday of July, and the huge confection 
of crust and fruit is distributed by the Mayor 
for the time being. | 

The old-time practice of Mansfield natives | 
was to visit the homes of their parents to) 
celebrate the fair, during which time they 
were regaled with the pies which their 
mothers had made in anticipation of their 
visits. From being practically a cottage 
custom it, in course of time, developed into 
a civic one. H. Askew. 

ILL 0’ THE WISP (cliii. 190). — The 

earliest reference in the Oxford Diction- 
ary (x. 141) seems to be 1608, but many others 
are given. Consult the Phil. Trans. Abr. 
vii, 374 (1724-34) and Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
xviii, (1819) under ignis fatuus. 
J. ARDAGH. 

Instances such as your correspondent seeks | 
are recorded at 4 S. iii, 125; 7S. ix, 305; xi. 
275, 378; xii 473. Reference to use of the 
term will ke found at 8 S. xi, 227. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Xv! CENTURY ST. PAUL’S (cliii. 189).— 

_ Your correspondent H.C.C. will, I think, 
find the list he seeks in ‘ The Book of Dig- 
nities,’ by Haydn and Ockerly, which may be 
consulted in any good library. 

L. F. C. E. Totremacue. 

Lists of the holders of the prebends and of 
the minor canons are given in Hennessy, 
Novum Repertorium Eccl. Paroch, Londin- 


te R.S.B. 


say, but he was certainly credited with two 


birthdays. 
W. J. Harpine. 
Lyme Regis. 


“ ALL SIR GARNET”? (cliii. 28, 69, 141, 


196).—Speaking from recollection, it 
is my belief that the phrase started in 1874, 
after Wolseley’s successful Ashantee cam- 
paign. At that time Sir Garnet was spoken 
of humorously as ‘‘ our only General.” 
C. W. 


The meaning of this expression was fully 
shewn by my quotation, and was never in 
doubt. What is, however, curious, is that 
what was presumably a ‘‘ catchword”’ of the 
’eighties should have survived until the pre- 
sent day, and it would be interesting to know 
if it is peculiar to London, as a rule, or if it 
has still any widespread use. The report I 
quoted came from The Times, and it is evi- 
dent that the reporter thought it sufficiently 
uncommon to quote it verbatim, yet he must 
ke as familiar as anybody with colloquial 
speech. 

E. BELpen. 

Corfe Mullen. 


‘* HELL FOR LEATHER ” (cliii. 156, 192). 

In two years’ time, if I live, I shall be 
70. I am certain that I heard the above ex- 
pression much further back than 1892. One 
of my brothers, dead some years, used it as a 
hunting term, when describing a good run, 
and I feel sure it was used, years ago, in 
descriptions of cavalry charges. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Surely all these ‘‘ Heil fiir Leder,’’ etc., 
explanations are much too clever. I believe 
the phrase originated among the gunners, and 
means exactly what it says, 7.e., the fullest 
strain put on all harness by the dashing for- 
ward of the guns at the utmost pace of the 
horse-teams. 

UvepaLe LaMBERT. 
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APRICK (clii. 406, 447; cliii. 34).—The | 

followng entry which I have copied ver- 

batim from the marriage register of St. Paul, 
Deptford, may be of interest : 
Marriages, 1746. 

August 3, James Orrok, Lieutenant of a Man 

of Warr, Batchelor, of This Parish & Sarah 

Maddox, Spinster, of Est Greenwich in ye 


The Library. 


The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, 


Edited by H. M. Margoliouth. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. £1 1ls. 6d. net). 


\HE tercentenary of Marvell’s birth being 
close behind us it is to be hoped that this 


County of kent. new edition will find a considerable public 


R. BrincHam ADAMS. 


beyond the circle of professed students of 


OBERTSON, MINIATURIST (cliii. 120). English literature ready to appreciate it, 


—A list of over two hundred of his por- | 


For the tercentenary brought to light an 
increasing taste for Marvell’s poetry, and 


trait miniatures will be found in Graves’s| 
‘Royal Academy Exhibitors,’ whilst a fur-| 80 Some value for him as 
ther list of his sitters is given in Bryan’s Of oditi his due 
‘Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.’ F er of editing: but henceforth his 
Foster's ‘British Miniat | admirers wiil have nothing to complain of, 
g to Foster’s ritish Miniature) Mr, Margoliouth’s commentary on the poems 


Painters ’ (1898) at that date a large number | 


presents a truly impressive mass of facts 


of Robertson’s miniatures were in the col- and illustrations, and at the same time 


lection of Mr. Jefierey Whitehead. ee to the slow or inexperienced by 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


explanation of elementary difficulties. One 


, | OF two emendations made are worth 
\ALCULATION OF SHIPS’ TONNAGE | sidering. In “To His Coy Mistress ap me 


(cliii. 189).—This information will be | 
found in full in ‘ The Shipping World Year | 
Book’ 1927, pp. 277 et seq. | 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OST CHAPTER OF THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES (cliii. 172).—C. S. Sonnini 
was the well-known French naturalist who 
collaborated with Buffon. His ‘ Travels in 
Greece and Turkey’ was published in London 
(4° with an atlas) in 1801, translated from 
‘Voyage en Gréce et en Turquie, fait par 
ordre de Louis XVI.’, Paris, 1801, 2 vols., 7° 
et atlas in 4to, 
H. Hannen. 
EFERENCE WANTED (cliii. 120).—The lines 
“Tous ces Anglais,” etc., are quoted in an 
article on English Disagreeableness which is 
quoted from the Courier Frangais in The Times 
of Oct. 12, 1825, reprinted in The Times of 
Oct. 12, 1925. 
Emerson, in his ‘ English Traits: Manners,’ 
says :—“ In short, every one of these islanders 
is an island in himself, safe, tranquil and 


incommunicable.” 
Joun B. 


UTHOR WANTED (cliii. 190).—The author 

of ‘ Zelda’s Fortune,’ was Robert Edward 
Francillon. It appeared in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine in 1873. He also wrote about a dozen 
other novels, particulars of which will be found 
in Allibone. 

Francillon was born in Gloucester, 25 March, 
1841, educated at Cheltenham, and graduated 
at Cambridge, first class Law Tripos in 1862, 
called to the Bar at Gray’s Inn in 1864. He 
died 11 March, 1919. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


in the old crux where “ glew” and “ dew” 
have been read, Mr. Margoliouth proposes 


“sits on thy skin like morning lew,” 


quoting Sylvester’s Du Bartas and _ two 
dialect examples for “ lew,’ and explaining 
“glew”’ as the printers having repeated the 
g of morning. ‘‘ Lew” in Sylvester trans- 
lates chaleur. In the Bill-borow poem his 
conjecture of “plump” for “plum” or 
“plume” must certainly be correct (“A 
Plump of aged Trees does wave”). (Some 
thing, by the way, seems to have gone wrong 
with the notes at the bottom ofp. 56—the 
beginning of this poem). Wright’s “ Mote 
(for ‘ Mose’”’) of Dust” is adopted against 
Cooke’s suggestion of ‘“‘ Mole” in the Appleton 
House poem. We observe in the line about the 
“ Geometrick yeer” in the verses upon the 
Death of Lord Hastings, it is suggested that 
geometric means “measured by the earth,” 
ice., by man’s earthly growth or _ progress. 
This does not seem very happy: is there not 
—referring as it does to those who 


Of growth more sudden and more bold 
Are buried hence, as if already old, 


an intention to suggest geometric progression 
—each life having its own ratio, which in some 
is such as to make them outrun their age. 
In his dealing with the question 0 
authenticity lies the most important. service 
Mr, Margoliouth has rendered to Marvell. 
His ‘General Note on the Text’ contains 
an analysis of the MS books used by Edward 
Thompson for the edition of 1776, on which 
many attributions of the satires are : 
and shows what aependence is to be placed 
upon that. Examination of MS. _ versions 
has compelled him to restore ‘ The King 8 
Vowes’ to the number of authenticated 
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satires, but he has rejected from this | 
volume the five others obelized by Gro- 
sart, and also shows, though he prints 


them, that the ‘ Advice to a Painter to draw 
the Duke’ and ‘An Historicall Poem’ are 
not by Marvell, in spite of their not having 
hitherte been doubted. Of the others 
*Clarindon’s House-Warming’ is  some- 
what doubtfully allowed, ‘ Nostradamus’s 
Prophecy’ nearly rejected; ‘The Loyal 
Scot’ in part accepted with certainty, in 
part rejected, ‘and the rejected portion 
printed in smaller type; and the Three 
Satires on the Horses and Statues, in spite 
of lack of evidence affirmed to be probably 
Marvell. The ‘ Elegy upon the Death of my 
Lord Francis Villiers,’ reprinted for the first 
time from a copy at Worcester College, 
Oxford, probably unique, is given in an 
appendix as being possibly by Marvell and, 
it so, throwing light on royalist 
sympathies of which the famous lines in the 


‘Horatian Ode’ are the most _ striking 
expression. 
In dealing with the letters Mr. 


Margoliouth has very reasonably restricted 
his notes to textual or bibliographical matters. 
The text has been reproduced with admirable 
care: short of reading the actual script we 
have here Marvell’s writing before us as 
his correspondents saw it, with his variations 
of spelling, his punctuation, his use of 
capitals, abbreviations and what not. They 
have been printed for the most part from 
the original autograph. Considering that 
this may well be taken as the definitive 
edition, it seems to us rather a pity that no 
introduction has heen bestowed on them. 
Some of them have a literary quality that 
calls for comment; the siudent might well 
have his attention drawn both to those of 
outstanding interest, and to a _ certain 
modification of method observable between 
the earlier and the later. Nor would it have 
been amiss to bring out what may be 
elicited from them about Marvell’s own 
character and quality of mind. It seems to 
ts not enough in this regard to say that 
the letters to the Hull Corporation are but 
a substitute for the modern newspaper. 
Apropos of journalism it is amusing to 
notice how, in his frequent haste, Marvell 
will depart from the seventeenth century 
stateliness to the use of jerky sentences which 
presage the twentieth century. To the 
student of literature the thirty odd letters 
grouped as ‘“‘ miscellaneous ” yield, of course, 
the most. Would it not have been as well 
to note directly in the text those letters which 
are here printed for the first time, and also 
_ which depend on the earliest printed 


Mr. Margoliouth tells us that it is 


: some 
thirteen years since he undertook this 
edition. e congratulate both him and 
those who will use it on his having now 


brought it to completion. 


Five Roman Emperors. Vespasian, Titus, 

Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, A.D, 69-117. 
By Bernard W. Henderson. (Cambridge 
University Press. £1 1s.) 


bd is a pity that it remains Dr. Henderson’s 

toible to adopt the attitude of a 
schoolboy’s prejudices, sentimentalities, and 
unnecessary discourtesies. It is the greater 
pity Hbecause this source of inevitable irrita- 
tion is a surface mannerism, to which he is 
not consistent. The constant sneers, for 
example, at German scholarship are belied 
by the good use which he has made of it, and 
also by just appreciations of many individual 
German scholars, of whom, as of those of this 
and other countries, there are, in fact, some 
more and some less sensible. The substance of 
the hook is good and useful. All of it is well 
informed. The judgment upon individuals 
may sometimes be questioned, for the author 
tends to see the characters of history as 
villains or angels. It is not really necessary 
to whitewash Domitian in other respects be- 
cause, a gol point, his military exploits 
have been too little appreciated. Upon 
religious matters, pagan and_ Christian, 
Dr. Henderson’s doctrine is sound in its main 
lines, though his touch here is not certain. 
His real interest is, of course, in military 
history, for which, as previous works have 
shown, he has a real flair. The account of 
the German-Raetian limes, a difficult matter 
to condense effectively, is very well done and 
is the best short description to date. The 
Dacian Wars of Trajan are also admirably 
narrated. In hoth these difficult and in 
detail controversial matters, the notes to the 
specialist literature seem to he just what is 
required. Ur, Henderson writes in a lively 
and interesting way which “the general 
reader ” should appreciate, and his book, 
adequately provided but not overloaded with 
documentation, will be very useful to the 
more professional student. 


Proceedings of the British Academy. Vol. XI. 
1924-1925. (For the British Academy. 
Humphrey Milford. £2 net). 


NHE collection of essays read or communicated 
to the British Academy during 1924 and 
1925 contains several things particularly well 
worth having. The Shakespeare Lectures were 
that of Mr. E. K. Chambers on what he calls 
the ‘ Disintegration of Shakespeare,” a 
criticism of the methods and results of Mr. 
Robertson and Mr. Dover Wilson, and Sir H. 
Granville-Barker’s ‘ From Henry V to Hamlet.’ 
The Warton Lecture of 1924 was Dr. Mackail’s 
on Bentley’s ‘ Milton,’ and that of 1925 Mr. K. 
W. MacCullum’s ‘The Dramatic Monologue in 
the Victorian Period.’ The Italian lectures are 
Signor Antonio ly study of Ugo Foscolo, 
and Mr. G. F. Hill’s ‘Italian Portraiture of 
the Fifteenth Century,’ with delightful illustra- 
tions. Illustrations, too, form great part 
of the interest of Dr. Tancred Borenius’s 
learned discourse on English Primitives. 


1927. 
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The second Art lecture is Mr. Eric 
Maclagan’s ‘The Appreciation of Sculpture.’ | 
The two ‘ Master Minds” dealt with 

are Aristotle (by Mr. John Burnet) and 

Erasmus (by Mr. P. S. Allen). The Raleigh | 
Lectures on History were given by Mr. Wallace 
Notestein (*‘Lhe Winning of the Initiative by 
the House of Commons’) and by Mr. C. W. 
Alvord (‘ Lord Shelburne and the Founding of | 
British-American Goodwill’). Lord Balfour | 
contributed the philosophical lecture, ‘Familiar 
Beliefs and ''ranscendent Reason,’ delivered in 
1925. Four others which yield to-none of the rest 
in interest are Dr. R. L. Poole’s ‘ Early Corres- 
pondence of John of Salisbury’; Dr. Mar- 
goliouth’s ‘Two South African Inscriptions ’; 
Dr. Postage’s dissertation ‘On Ancient Greek 
Accentuation,’ and the Sir John Rhys Memorial | 
lecture delivered by Sir John Morris-Jones. It | 
may be useful to note that this volume includes 
the following obituary notices: W. P. Ker 
(R. W. Chambers); Sir Adolphus William 
Ward (T. F. Tout); Sir Courtenay Peregrine 
Ilbert (Sir Frederick Pollock); Alfred Marshall 
(W. R. Scott); Francis Herbert Bradley (A, E. 
Taylor); F. C. Conybeare (A. C. Clark and J. 
Rendel Harris); Sir James Henry Ramsay (T. 
F. Tout); Sir Paul Vinogradoff (W. S. Holds- 
worth): and George Nathaniel Curzon (D. G. 
Hogarth). 


The Poetry of the Age of Wordsworth. Selected 
with an Introduction by J. Dover Wilson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


E sub-title to the volume before us is 

“1, an Anthology of the five major poets,” 
these being Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley and Keats. It is to be followed 
‘should [it] prove useful to the public for 
which it is intended ”’ by a second dealing with 
Scott, Blake, Cowper, Crabbe and Burns. We 
hope the proviso will not be strictly taken, 
for, though this first division may well justify 
itself we think the second yet more likely to 
do so. Inevitably, these pages contain the 
things which most people who care for English 
literature with any energy have long known by 
heart, and which those whose concern is tepid 
can find in numberless books when they want 
them; of the five lesser poets the same may 
also be said, yet not with quite such emphasis, 
However, 
tion should give to this volume a special value. 
It is commendably brief: held close together ; 
but it sets each poet in his place, in the move- 
ment of thought and life at the turn between 
eighteenth and nineteenth century, and marks 
the advance and true height of each not only 


Professor Dover Wilson’s introduc- | 


“pictorial ” is an unfortunate word to use 
concerning him. The selection seems to us 
all that it should be in each case, except the 
most difficult, Byron, in which several lyrics 
are omitted which we should certainly have 
expected to find. 


An Introduciion to the Reading of Shakespeare. 
By Frederick S. Boas. (Humphrey Milford, 
2s. 6d. net). 

HIS is one of the World’s Manuals Series— 
a good member. It is addressed to the 
general reader who has a tolerable experience 
in literature but is supposed to have nearly 

a blank mind in regard to Shakespeare; and on 

that basis Mr. Boas has happily contrived to 

give elementary information in such a manner 
and surrounded with such associations as to 
make it acceptable to any inquirer. We think 
he is right in what his Preface implies, that 
want of just these facts and explanations often 
keeps away from Shakespeare the very person 
to whom he should most appeal, the ordinary 

man, that is, to whom literature is byt a 

parergon. 


We have received with great pleasure from 
the Cambridge University Press Mr. H. P. V. 
Nunn’s * Introduction to Ecclesiastical 
Latin’ in the second edition. We are not 
surprised that this has been called for. 
From the Oxford University Press we have 
received two more of ‘The World’s Classics’: 
a third Series of Selected English Short 
Stories, and a new edition of the English 
Songs and Ballads compiled by the late T. 
W. H. Crosland, and tirst published in ‘ The 
World’s Classics’ in 1902. We have also re- 
ceived ‘The Somerset Year Book, 1927.’ We 
find it, in its mixture of humour, local lore, 
good stories, verse, notes on scenery and 
topography and comment on affairs, nowise 
inferior to its predecessors, and that is good 
praise. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 46, col. 1, 1. 9, for “1st and 6th 
quarterings ” read Ist and 4th quarterings, and 
ibid., 1. 14, for “‘ Methuen” read Methven. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wuen sending n letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
en to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 


with a firm distinctness, but with that fine 
mingling of a new detachment with a new un- 
derstanding which we think is characteristic 
of the best criticism of our best critics since 
the war. We are, nevertheless, not sure that, 
for all his discriminating praise, he quite hits 
the mark over Keats: or perhaps we should 
rather say that, addressing the beginner, 


‘N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers, 


| Wuen answering a query, or referring to an 

article which has already appeared, corres- 

_pondents are requested to give within paren- 

| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 

_— the contribution in question is to 

| found. 
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